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THE AUGUST LESSONS. 


Many of our Sunday schools are closed 
during the present month, As some of 
these desire to keep on with the regular 
course of lessons, and, also, to use them on 
time, it was suggested by some friends that 
no ‘‘ Lessons” be issued for August. But 
it happens that there are schools having no 
vacation at this season of the year, which 
are using the ‘* Lessons” on time, and would 
have been put to much inconvenience had 
the August series been omitted. 

The best thing to be done, under the cir- 
cumstances, seemed to be to have the les- 
sons for August such as may be dropped 
out without interfering with the regular 
course. Jor this reason. they are upon 
‘miscellaneous subjects. It is hoped that 
this arrangement will prove satisfactory to 
all, and the lessons be found none the less 
useful. 


NORFOLK COUNTY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Tue eighteenth annual meeting was held 
in the stone church, Quincy, Wednesday, 
July 9th. J. Mason Everett, of Canton, 
presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Francis T. Washburn, of Milton. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin, the Secretary, made 
the customary report. It appeared that 
there were twenty-three schools connected 
with the society. Three only failed to 
respond. Nine schools had increased in 
numbers, three had decreased. 

Twelve schools of the twenty responding 
use the ‘‘ Sunday-school Lessons;” seven 
throughout the whole school, and five in 
some classes. In seven schools ‘general 
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lessons” are given ; thirteen schools use the 
‘‘Sunday-school Service Book;” nine are 
furnished with maps ; four with blackboards. 
Teachers’ meetings are held in connection 
with seven schools. In thirteen a record- 
book is kept. Library-books are selected 
by the catalogue of the Ladies’ Commission 
in twelve. Seven schools have contributed 
to the ‘‘ Children’s Mission,” and seven to 
the ‘‘ Flower Mission.” 

Rev. E. Crowninshield, of West Dedham, 
read a well-prepared essay on the ‘‘ Mutual 
Importance of Intellectual and Religious 
Culture in the Sunday School.” 

The common school is devoted to secular 
education; the Sunday school to the con- 
sideration of religious subjects, but not ex- 
clusively to what may be called religion. A 
subject that admits of argument belongs to 
the domain of intellect; one that does not, 
as faith or love, to religion. The depths of 
man’s nature are beyond the reach of the 
intellect. The Sunday school must deepen 
faith, quicken conscience, and enlarge the 
heart. 

The intellect must not be neglected. 
That must be brought into exercise. There 
must be a discrimination between what is 
real in religion and what is parasitic. 
Otherwise there is danger that when knowl- 
edge comes, religion itself will disappear. 
Opposing opinions must receive due con- 
sideration. Mooted questions mast not be — 
avoided for the sake of peace, for such 
peace is the peace of the grave. 

There must be in the Sunday school a 
consideration of intellectual statements of 
doctrine. A scheme of doctrine must be 
presented to save the young from the mise- 
ries of the popular theology; to save them, 
also, from atheism. The problems of 
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science are to be taken up and considered 
in the spirit of religion. A class may be 
thus taught so as to understand what re- 
ligion is, and to imbibe its spirit. 

Rev. F. L. Capen gave some illustrations 
of the way in which the Chinese in Cal- 
ifornia received the idea of God as taught 
by the popular theology. 

Mr. R. C. Humphreys, of Dorchester, 
thought there was no danger of neglecting 
the intellect in our Sunday schools. The | 
danger lay in the other direction. The 
object of the Sunday school should be to 
teach religion. Every thing should be made 
subservient to that purpose. 

Rev. Mr. Haskell, of West Roxbury; 
thought religious culture should be especially 
emphasized. In the public school there 
was no religious instruction. The young 
were dependent upon the home and the 
Sunday school for that, and many of the 
young upon the Sunday school alone. He 
therefore would aim above all to cultivate 
the religious sentiment. 

Rev. F.:T. Washburn liked what Mr. 
Haskell had said. Faith has to bear up a 
great burden of perplexity. He would so 
teach children by examples, by the lessons 
of Scripture, that their minds would be dis- 
posed towards religion. He suggested the 
separating of the Bible into parts, as poetry, 
history, religion, and making the last the 
study of the school. 

Mr. Kneeland thought the essayist had 
spoken strongly for religious culture, and 
had not made intellectual culture the pri- 
mary object of Sunday-school instruction. 
He sought simply to bring the intellect of 
the scholar into service in discriminating 
between what is true and what is false ; be- 
tween what is religion and notions or 
beliefs that are no part of religion.’ He 
desired to have the scholar able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him. 

Rev. Mr. Wills, of Mansfield, thought it 
impossible to teach religion without oe 
vating the intellect. 

Rev. Mr. Waterhouse thought Mr. Knee- 
land had not rightly apprehended the essay- 
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ist. The latter would have the Sunday 
school baptized into giving thoroughly intel- 
lectual instruction, if he apprehended him 
aright. He, also, seemed to make a dis- 
tinction between religion and Christianity. 

Mr. W. H. Baldwin believed in teaching 
Unitarian doctrines. He agreed fully with 
the sentiment of Henry Ward Beecher, in 
a sermon he had lately heard from him, that 
it was our duty to put away the God of 
theology, and present the God of heaven, 
the God of love. 

Mr. Crowninshield said, in reference to 
the different ideas expressed, that he 
thought he had spoken plainly. He ad- 
vocated teaching religion, — faith, love, 
conscience. But there were intellectual 
questions entwined with them. It was im- 
portant to consider these intellectual ques- 
tions that we may be able to discriminate 
between them and religion itself. 

The ‘‘ question-box ” came next in order. 
Adjournment for an hour, at the invitation 
of Mr. Howe, on behalf of the ladies of the 


Quincey society, to partake of a collation 


at the Town Hall, followed. 

In the afternoon an “ institute-exercise ” 
was conducted by Messrs. Wiggin, Knee- 
land, and J. W. Porter, of Neponset. 

Rey. J. W. Thompson, D.D., of Jamaica 
Plain, expressed his gratification at the ex- 
ercise. He had had his doubts in regard to 
the practicability of using the ‘‘ Sunday- 
school Lessons,” but they were now pretty 
effectually removed. He saw there were 
some difficulties, but these were not insur- 
mountable. He felt inclined to adopt the 
‘‘Lessons,” and should lay the matter 
before the teachers of his school in Sep- 
tember. , 

Dr. Green of Dover, and Mr. Everett of 
Canton, spoke in regard to the ‘‘ Lessons ;”” 
the latter particularly of their working in 
his school. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, J. W. Porter, of 
Neponset. Vice-Presidents, William T. 
Adams, of Dorchester, Charles A. How- 
land, William McKendry, Jr. Secretar 
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and Treasurer, Rev.S. W. Bush. Directors, 
Rey. J. H. Morison, D.D., John Kneeland, 
H. H. Faxon, Mrs. T. J. Mamford, and 
Mrs. William P. Hewins. 


LESSON XXXI. 
PERSEVERANCE. 


Tue habit of patient continuance in well- 
doing is not easily acquired. ‘The laying 
plans, forming resolutions, entering upon 
undertakings, are easy matters. But real- 
izing the plans, carrying out the resolutions, 
accomplishing the undertakings, require a 
persistency of effort that all people are not 
capable of making. Something comes in 
to divert the mind, or the work is more 
difficult than was anticipated; and so the 
thing proposed is never done. This habit 
of beginning, and not continuing, denotes a 
weakness of character fatal to even a fair 
success, either in the worldly or spiritual 
life. R 

A little talk with the children will bring 
out their characteristics in this respect. 
Very many children are made quite happy 
in the spring with a little plat of ground 
which they can cultivate for themselves. 
They enter upon the work with great: de- 
light. Not a weed shall grow. The plants 
shall have the best care. They shall be 
watered when necessary, and the ground 
around them kept rich and soft. We do 
not have to go far to see a piece of ground 
which a little boy had given to him for a 
garden last spring. He put on some dress- 
ing, and spaded it in with great spirit. He 
next sowed a few seeds; but, even before 
the planting was done, he began to lose 
his interest. The little garden has not 
seen a hoe all summer; and now, instead 
of radishes, cucumbers, and melons, what 
a mass of pig-weed! Perhaps there are 
other gardens just like it. Examples 
enough, from what you know of the ways 
of boys and girls, will suggest’ themselves 
to enable you to illustrate as fully as you 
may desire. Show the scholars the influ- 
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ence of this mode of proceeding upon their 
character. It is an excellent plan for them 
to begin to do things for themselves; but, 
when possible, they must be sure to accom- 
plish what they set out to do. Then their 
power of doing will be constantly increasing. 


PERSEVERANCE NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


Men do not gain wealth, knowledge, 
position, so much through the possession of 


/peculiar intellectual abilities, or through 


favoring circumstances, as through the 
power of continuance. The fable of the 
‘Hare and the Tortoise” is a good illus- 
tration. 

Demosthenes had in his youth such an 
impediment in his speech that he was nick- 
named ‘‘ Stutterer.” But he devoted him- 
self to oratory with a determination to 
overcome all physical defects. It was by 
sticking to his purpose that he triumphed. 
By practising speaking with pebbles in his 
mouth, he acquired freedom of utterance ; 
by repeating poetry as he ran up hill, free 
use of his breath; by practising on the 
sea-shore amid the noise of waves, strength 
and depth of voice. 

General Grant is not a man of military 
genius. His-campaigns show no remark- 
able military exploits, —but some exces- 
sively hard fighting. His success was won 
through his power of continuance. Having 
adopted a line of proceeding, he fought it 
out on that line. 

Continuous effort is what tells. What 
might not our young people accomplish if 


they would be inspired with some good 


purpose, and make that their life-work! 
Help them to a grand idea of manhood, 
of womanhood. Excite their will-power. 
Lead them to bend all their energies to 
making the most and best of themselves. 
Let them undertake nothing but what is 
right; but what they do undertake, let 
them work at industriously, conscientiously 
to the end. 


“See first that the design is wise and just; 
That ascertained, pursue it resolutely.” 
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HELP FROM BOOKS. 


There is no better book for young people 
to read in this direction than ‘‘ Self-Help,” 
by Samuel Smiles. The book is probably 
in most Sunday-school libraries, but we 
doubt whether it is read as much as it 
deserves. It is a kind of a book it is well 
to have in the house for frequent reference. 
It is not a story, but'a fine arrangement of 
the facts in the lives of great men in all 
departments of life, — facts bearing upon 
character and conduct. All this author’s 
biographical sketches are exceedingly good. 
Let the young read his ‘‘ Life of George 
Stephenson,” and learn how steam railways 
came from twenty-five years’ perseverance. 

There are many excellent biographies it 
would do the young great good to read: 
lives of men who have made their way in 
life without adventitious aid, and become 
renowned in science, literature, philosophy, 
philanthropy, religion; lives, too, of hum- 
ble men and women, who in narrow spheres 
have served God and men, and known 
how to be faithful to their opportunities ; 
lives of noble merchants, who made honest 
fortunes by perseverance in business, and 
knew how to spend their large incomes as 
stewards of God. 

With such rich, inspiring literature within 
reach, it would seem that something might 
be done to turn the young from those 
weak, insipid publications, which enfeeble 
the power of thought and enervate the will, 
merely amusing for a passing hour. There 
is no better field for youthful perseverance 
than adopting a wise course of reading, and 
resolutely following it. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


In the vestibule of the Boston Atheneum 
is a piece of statuary called the ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion of Columbus.” He is represented in 
his boyhood as sitting upon one of those 
posts by the sea-shore, at which vessels are 
moored. He has a book in his hand, — some 
navigator’s or geographer’s story. It has 
awakened his thought, and he looks out| 
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over the sea, pondering the mysteries that 
lie beyond. There is born in him the 
desire and the determination to read these 
mysteries. 

No scholar in our schools to-day treas- 
ures every scrap of geographical knowl- 
edge as did the young Christopher. He 
had the keenest appetite for books of travel, 
and sailor’s narratives. His father was a 
worker in wool; but the desire to know the 
story of the sea, and what lay hid beyond 
the waters, made Christopher at a very 
early age a sailor. 

During his youth and early manhood, he 
sailed along the old courses and visited the 
known lands. But not yet had the dream 
of the Genoese boy been realized. The 
old thought still haunted him. Go where 
he would from the African coast to Ice- 
land, there was the ocean spreading west- 
ward. What lay out beyond the horizon’s 
unbroken rim? He would solve that mys- 
tery. He had read all books that had been 
written upon his favorite subject, and stud- 
ied the old maps and charts. He came to 
two conclusions. The Earth is round. 
Cipango, Cathay, the country of the great 
Khan, all lying in the eastern part, or east 
of Asia, stretch so far towards Europe, that 
they can be reached by sailing west. He 
was so fully convinced of this that he was 
ready and eager to sail westward over a 
track never ploughed by keel, till he should 
reach the rich and golden lands of the East. 

But what sovereign will trust him with 


ships and an outfit, though he promises » 


new dominions and unlimited wealth in 
return? The wise laugh at him. Learned 
divines say St. Paul compared the earth to 
a tent, and so did the Psalmist; so it must 
be flat with the sky stretched out over it. 
They quoted Scripture against him, and 
endeavored to convict him of heresy. Out 
beyond what was known were terrible mon- 
sters. He might be able to sail away but 
he never could get back. 

But Columbus was a devoted friend of 
the Church, and believed himself guided by 
God in his life, and destined by his new 
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‘discoveries to bring the ends of the earth 
together under the dominion of Christ. 
He was not shaken in his purpose or faith. 
For eighteen years he continued his efforts 
to obtain the liberty and means to verify 
his theory. At last, a woman’s heart was 
reached; and Queen Isabella said he should 
be furnished with vessels and their outfit, 
though she had to sacrifice her jewels to 
meet the expense. 

Now take the class to the port of Palos. 
It is the 3d of August, 1492. Describe the 
three vessels. Their crews are all on board. 
They hoist sails, and the vessels move out 
of the straits to start on their perilous voy- 
age. One man is full of joy and confidence, 
and that one is Columbus. A few friends 
share his hopes, but the crew have mostly 
been impressed into service. They have 
no faith in their commander’s theories. 
The weighing anchor was sundering the 
cord that holds them in safety ; the hoist- 
ing the sails was to catch the breezes that 
are to bear them to almost certain destruc- 
tion. 

On shore there is no rejoicing. From 
nearly every family in Palos has gone out 
some one with that foolhardy and visionary 
mariner never to return. The inhabitants 
of Palos watch the receding sails to catch 
the, last glimpse, and then return heavy- 
hearted to their homes, or meet in knots to 
condole with each other. There is but 
little done. Only the departure is talked 
about all day long. Once in a while one 
will speak of hoping for the best, but all 
are looking for the worst. A sad day in 
that little port was that third of August, 
three hundred and eighty-one years ago. 

. Columbus was mistaken in his theory. 
He was right in thinking the world round ; 
but it was larger than he thought. The 
islands he visited were away from Asia the 
distance of half the circumference of the 
earth. By trusting to his inspiration, and 
resolutely carrying out his plans, he did a 
grander thing than he ever knew. He had 
not opened a new route to the Hast, but he 
had opened up a vast continent to European 
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civilization. What vast results have issued 
from his heroic faith and dauntless spirit! 

Here is an outline map of the world 
as known when Columbus started on his 
eventful voyage. 


LESSON XXXII. 
TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


It is one of the encouraging signs of the 
times that the treatment of animals is made 
a subject of humane consideration, and that 
animals are brought to a certain extent 
under the protection of law. From time 
immemorial the merciful man has been 
merciful to his beast, but the world has 
always had unmerciful men who were not 
kind to their beasts; and now in most civil- . 
ized communities strong efforts are made 
to lessen the number of the unmerciful, and 
to protect animals from the cruelty of the 
persistently unmerciful. 

Little children generally love domestic 
animals. Old Dobbin and Moolly get 
kisses as well as Carlo and Tabby. If the 
chickens only would sit in their laps and be 
petted! If the little ones show any signs 
of harsh feeling, it is generally toward 
those animals that interfere with the com- 
fort of their pets. Their sympathies simply 
need to be extended. 

A more. general interest in the animal 
creation may be excited by stories. Within 
the experience or reach of teachers, are 
stories of dogs, horses, birds, insects, &c., 
that will please the children, and make 
them more thoughtful in regard to all ani- 
mals. It will be well, also, to have in 
mind those animals against which people 
have a great antipathy. Rats, snakes, 
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spiders, are all very well in their way. 
They are wonderfully made, and live in 
accordance with their natures. We do not 
care‘to have them in our neighborhood ; 
but there is no reason why we should be 
willing to see them tortured. Because a 
spider has entrapped a fly in his web is no 
reason why a boy should delight to pin 
the spider to the wall. The spider acted in 
accordance with his spider-nature. Boy- 
nature should be something very much 
superior. 


CAUSES OF IMPROPER TREATMENT. 


There may be a few depraved individ- 


uals who take delight in inflicting pain’ 


upon animals, that they may witness their 
tortures ; but these are very few. Animals 
suffer because they are not understood. 
Many a man treats his horse unkindly, 
thinking that he is doing the best thing 
possible for him. How many horses unable 
to draw the load attached to them get a 
sound beating for contrariness, and that 
not from mad, brutal drivers. 

In order that a horse be treated rightly 
it is necessary that horse-nature be well 
studied. Domestic animals are to a greater 
or less extent dependent animals. In a 
state of nature they can take care of them- 
selves, but now they are dependent upon 
those who keep them; and it is certainly 
incumbent upon these to know how to 
use them, and how to supply their wants. 


A knowledge of the habits and wants of. 


the particular animals in charge should be 
obtained. 

Then, again, many of the young and of 
the old err from thoughtlessness. They 
have no conception of animal suffering. 
They do not conceive that a dog’s hunger 
is the same sensation to him that hunger is 
to them. They never realize what the cut 
of a whip is to a horse. These should 
endeavor to put themselves in the place of 
the animals with which they have to deal, 
and, from their consciousness of what kind 
of tfeatment they might then desire, learn 
what to administer. 
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Animals are ‘‘ dumb.” That certainly 
entitles them to the kindest consideration. 
As they can only partially make their 
wrongs known, it is extremely necessary 
that men be only the more thgughtful in 
regard to their wrongs, and more careful 
not to inflict wrongs. But the opposite is 
sometimes observed. 


KILLING ANIMALS FOR FOOD. 


It seems to be generally conceded that 
animal food is necessary to man, especially 
necessary in his present condition. It is 
quite likely that in the course of a, few 
generations men might learn to do without 
it, and be all the better for it. But most 
people must now have such food ; so animals 
must be slain to furnish our tables. 

To children, the butcher, the killer of 
lambs and calves, seems a cruel man. But 
he need not be such. He is doing a neces- 
sary work, and can do it in a humane way. 
This continual slaying may have a tendency 
to deaden his sensibility; but the proba- 
bility is that butchers as a class are like 
any other class of men, some comparatively 
unfeeling, and others tender-hearted. We, 
however, who eat animal food, are depend- 
ent upon the butchers, and make their 
work necessary. So, were it wrong to kill 
animals for food, we should be partakers 
of the crime. 

It is said that when Goldsmith had written 
the following stanza of the ‘*‘ Hermit,” — 


“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; 
Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them,’ — 


he showed it to the lady who was to be 
Mrs. Goldsmith, who suggested a slight 
change, as follows : 


“No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn; t 
The butchers kill the sheep for me, 
I buy the meat of them.” 


That might not have been true of the 
‘‘Hermit,” but it certainly expresses very 
well the truth concerning most of us. 
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The demand upon butchers is that they 
shall take the life of the animal in such way 
as to cause least suffering, For instance, 
killing calves by the process called bleed- 
ing is forbidden by law in Massachusetts, 
because of the unnecessary suffering attend- 
ing it. But the meat looks whiter when the 
animal is killed in that way. People gen- 
erally like to purchase the whitest-looking 
veal; so some of the butchers evade the 
law. Still, if wrong, they are no more 
wrong than those who pass by the red- 
looking veal to purchase the whiter. So 
we must not be too hard upon the butchers. 

There is a duty in this direction incum- 
bent upon all. Animals can suffer. In 
takimg them to subserve our purposes, they 
should be made to suffer the least possible. 
They have no dread of the future. Their 
life is in the present. 


“The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play?” 


Let them, therefore, enjoy that life to the 
last. Let the taking of it, when necessary, 
be without pain. The boy, who, in making 
his collection of butterflies, puts them to 
death with chloroform, has started in the 
right direction. 


LESSON XXXIII. 
GLVING. 


Notutne lives for itself. All nature is 
arranged on the giving principle. The sun 
gives his rays, the sea gives vapor to the 
air, the clouds give moisture to the earth, 
the earth gives it back in verdure and bloom, 
the trees give their fruits, the flowers their 
perfume, the birds their song; and every- 
where it is give, give, — one continual 
round of giving. And this, in accordance 
with the will of the All-Giver, who hath 
breathed his spirit into all his works. 

All life is in giving. Not even physical 
strength can be laid up, except by giving 
it out. The intellect grows as it gives; 
and, without giving, the spiritual life is an 
impossibility. But, of course, there can be 
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no giving till there is something to give. 
So; there must first be receiving. Much 
that we have comes only in answer to our 
efforts. So, there must be getting. But 
the giving must not linger far behind, or 
the getting loses its power to bless, and 
becomes an illusion, —a meré seeming. 
If you draw no water from a well, the 


‘water in it may rise higher; but it partakes 


of the impurities of the earth, and becomes 
undrinkable. The more it is drawn down 
to the well’s capacity for yielding, the purer 
the ‘water flows. No matter how many 
people light their lamps by yours, there 
is none the less brightness in your flame ; 
and the newly lighted lamps may make the 
things in your apartments more clearly 
visible. : 

God in every way seems to be teaching 
us to come out of ourselves, and live for 
others. By giving is the life quickened 
into receiving. The demand increases the 
supply. 

GIVING IMPOVERISHES NOT. 


This can easily be seen as far as knowl- 
edge, counsel, or sympathy is concerned ; 
but not so easily as far as money is con- 
cerned. Yet it is as true in one case as in 
the other. Right giving does not impov- 
erish, but enrich. 

What is money ? Nothing in itself. ~Gold 
coins and silver coins are only certain kinds 
of earth-material made into a particular 
form. Government notes and bank-bills 
are only bits of paper, with a little printing 
and a signature or two on them. ‘They are 
just like other bits of paper in their nature, 
and will burn or tear just as easily. 

But it has been established that these 
coins and these bills shall stand for corn 
and meat, for clothing; for houses, and all 
the things we want in our houses to make 
ourselves comfortable; for doctors’ ser- 
vices, preaching, labor, concerts, amuse- 
ments, horses, carriages, toys, —for any 
thing we want that we can get from other 
people. That is why we call gold and 
silver and bank-bills money. They are 
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nothing in themselves, but they represent 
something. Now, if they cannot be turned 
into what they represent, they are no more 
than any rubbish. 

Here is something that happened which 
will show that. Some years ago, a steamer 
sailing from the Isthmus to New York, 
laden with passengers from California and 
their treasures, and much treasure besides, 
encountered rough weather, and became 
so shattered that she was in a sinking con- 
dition; and the passengers were obliged 
to save themselves as they could, by taking 
to the boats, to rafts, or any thing that 
would float. Some of the passengers threw 
their gold on the cabin floor. There were 
thousands of dollars that any one might 
have picked up, but nobody seemed to care 
for it. They left heaps of gold just as they 
would have left piles of pebbles. A few 
of the passengers had some gold in leathern 
belts fastened around their waists; but after 
the steamer had gone down, and they had 
only a barrel, plank, or spar to cling to, 
finding the weight of the gold burdensome, 
they loosed their belts, and let it go to the 
bottom of the ocean. It was perfectly 
valueless to them. The sight of a sail 
coming in their direction would have been 
more to them than all the gold on, or in, 
the earth. 

Why was this gold so valueless? The 
passengers had but one thing to do, and 
that was to save their lives. The gold 
could not help them, any more than could 
the steamer’s anchor. Things that would 
float were the things of value then. <A 
plank was worth more than the millions of 
gold the steamer carried. 

In this case there was no worth in the 
gold, because it could not be exchanged 
for what was needed. Suppose you have 
gold, and will not use it in administering to 
your own or to others’ wants, is it really 
of any worth to you? ; 

Fifteen years ago this happened. A gen- 
tleman interested in supplying the wants 
of the poor called upon a very rich man to 
ask for a contribution from him for that 
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purpose. Business had come to a stand- 
still, and so many poor people had been 
thrown out of employment, that it was 
necessary that something should be done 
for them. But this man would give nothing. 
And what do you suppose his reason was ? 
This was the reason he gave. He had ‘‘a 
million and a half lying idle in the bank, 
and he could not afford to give.” He 
meant, because he was drawing no interest, 
he could not afford to help the poor. He 
was subsequently very much troubled in 
regard to this money, as in the derange- 
ment of business affairs he knew not where 
it would be safe to invest it. Do you sup- 
pose he ever read: ‘‘ He that hath pity on 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and that 
which he hath given will he pay him again” ? 
Ought not such security to be satisfactory ? 

Now, what was the actual worth of this 
money to that man? Absolutely nothing. 
It was worse than nothing. It took away his 
happiness; brought him trouble instead of 
comfort. He would not use it for the pur- 
poses it was made to subserve, and it was 
good for nothing else. There are many 
people poor because they lack possessions ; 
but there are some terribly poor people 
with large possessions. It is hoarding that 
impoverishes. The dollars are kept, but: 
the value goes out of them. A million 


dollars that you are determined never to 


use are worth no more to you than a 
million pebbles. 
God rewards the giver, but not in kind. 


The money given is hot paid back. ‘That 
is gone to be seen no more. But a solid 
satisfaction has come out of its use. It is 


necessary to spend money in supplying 
one’s personal wants. It is right to spend 
it to a certain extent in administering to 
one’s pleasures. But thus spent it gives 
only a passing satisfaction. Spent in re- 
lieving the distressed, in educating the 
ignorant, in widening and_ beautifying 
human lives through the spread of knowl- 
edge and the inculcation of religion, it 
gives lasting life and joy to the spirit, and 
is thus treasure laid up in heaven. What 
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a man saves, beyond what a wise and pru- 
dent regard for his family requires, he loses. 
What he gives in help of his fellow-men, 
he saves, and holds for ever. 


CULTIVATING THE GIVING SPIRIT. 


Children can be taught to hoard, or they 
can be taught to give; taught to spend on 
themselves, or to be mindful of others, 
How much better it is for them to get early 
the giving spirit, which comes so easily 
to most of them, and have it grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their 
strength, need not be argued. The Sun- 
day school should make the cultivation of 
this spirit a prominent part of its work. 
It should provide ways for its exercise, and 
wisely encourage its activity. 

The scholars, as they are led to see what 
true giving is, will readily comprehend that 
the joy of giving is in the bestowal of what 
is their own. They may get others to give 
when the charity required is beyond their 
own means. All generous impulses they 
may follow. Money is” but one thing, and 
sometimes the smallest thing that can be 
given. But when they induce others to 
give that they may save their own for them- 
‘selves, they are following*a selfish im- 
pulse. 3 

The scholars of a Sunday school not far 
from Boston, a few summers ago, raised 
money for the ‘* Children’s Mission,” in this 
way. Many of them undertook to culti- 
vate each a small piece of land, and to raise 
vegetables for the market, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the ‘‘ Mission.” They car- 
ried out their plan with great success. A 
good sum was accumulated and cheerfully 
given. Charitable work has prominence 
in many Sunday schools. The modes of 
working vary according to circumstances ; 
but where such work is done the school is 
blessed with an in-flowing of fresh life. 


THE GERMAN BLIND GIRL. 


A blind girl came to her pastor, and 
gave him twenty-seven francs for charity. 
Astonished at the large sum, the minister 
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said, ‘‘ You are a poor blind girl; it is im- 
possible that you can spare so much. 

“True,” said she, ‘*I am blind, but not 
so poor as you perhaps think; and I can 
prove that I can spare this money sooner 
than those that see.” 

The minister wanted to hear it proved. 

‘“*T am a basket maker,” answered the 
girl; ‘‘ and as I am blind, I make my bas- 
kets just as easy in the dark as with a light. 
Other girls have, during last winter, spent 
more than twenty-seven francs for light. 
I had no such expense, and can therefore 
bring this money for the poor.” 


THE SERVANT GIRL’S OFFERING. 


A touching incident is related of a poor 
servant girl in London, who had attended 
the ragged schools and received spiritual as 
well as mutual benefit from them, and who 
one evening, at the close of school, put 
into the minister’s hand, much to his sur- 
prise, a note containing a half sovereign. 
Her entire wages were only eight pounds 
ayear. She offered this as a thanksgiving 
tribute to God for the blessings she had 
received from the schools, very modestly 
and beautifully remarking that it was not 
much, 

“But sir,” said she, ‘‘I have wrapped 
it up with an earnest prayer and many 
tears.” 


EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY INTEREST. 


Ben Adem‘had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year, awaiting him it lay, 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these two four — so on, till people said, 
“ How rich Ben Adem is!” and bowed the servile 
head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing-on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died, too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached Heaven, angels with 
pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had 
multiplied. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 
CONTROLLING THE TONGUE. 


Tue importance of the tongue in human 
speech may be shown. It is not the organ 
of speech, as some have supposed, but one 
of the organs. Sound is produced by the 
passage of air from the lungs across the 
vocal cords. The parts of the mouth mod- 
ify the sound in accordance with their posi- 
tion. The tongue plays a quite important 
part. Put it against the teeth, and you 
have one kind of sound; put it against the 
roof of the mouth and you have another. 
As the utterance of words depends so much 
upon the moving of the tongue, that mem- 
ber got the credit of doing the talking. 

Then, as people of different nations 
used different words in their speech, we 
came to have the English tongue, the 
French tongue, the German tongue, and 
so on, —using the word tongue for lan- 
guage. 

Controlling the tongue is simply being 
careful what you say. The tongue is ready 
to move up or down, or any way you please. 
It has no consciousness of what it is doing, 
but you have; and it is what you are aim- 
ing to accomplish by it, that makes its 
movements right or wrong. The lesson 
has to do with the spirit that lies behind 
the tongue and uses it as it will. 

Speech reveals character. One who has 
low, impure thoughts, will let them out in 
his speech. He may in some kinds of 
company be guarded in his talk, but his 
intimate companions will see his inside 
character through the words he daily 
speaks. One who harbors only good, pure 
thoughts, will utter only such; and his 
words may be spoken anywhere, and will 
be suggestive only of what is good and 
pure. 

But why control the speech? Ifthe bad 
is in the heart, why not let it come out ? 
The wrong is not in the words, but in the 
feeling that prompts them. That is true. 
But we want to get rid of the feeling that 
prompts them; and uttering them with a 
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relish confirms the feeling. The words re- 
act upon the spirit behind. ‘The latter 
prompts the former, and the former fixes 
and tends to perpetuate the latter. No 
unworthy, wicked, angry thought has a 
right to utterance. It can only do harm 
to the speaker, and in some way be hurt- 
ful to hearers. Such a thought is to be 
quickly banished, and not to receive form 
and utterance. 

The old Quaker’s advice to a young 
man whom he heard swearing fearfully, was 
good to set the young man thinking, but 
not good to be followed. ‘* That is right,” 
he said, ‘‘you have got that bad stuff in 
you; spit it out! spit it all out, every bit 
of it!” 

Then again, in flashes of anger, you are 
apt to say things you are exceedingly sorry 
for afterwards. How many there are who 
would make almost any sacrifice, if they: 
could get back words they once spoke in 
the heat of anger! There are unkind 
words to dear friends, harsh words to lov- 
ing parents dead and gone, that haunt the 
memories of some, and will not go into 
oblivion. 

Foolish words, too, keep coming up in 
our memories to give us shame. Why did 
we utter them! Why cannot we always 
have our thoughts about us ! . 

The man, who can under all circum- 
stances control his tongue, has full control 
of himself. If he can so order his speech 
as not to offend in word, it is the best evi- 
dence we can have that he holds his passions 
in subjection, that the rooms of his inner 
house are not only swept and garnished, 
but inhabited by sweet and righteous 
spirits. 

It is not to be inferred that we are never 
to use light and playful language. It is not 
a healthy nature that is always earnest and 
serious. Some play must come into life. 
The young will play. It would be better 
for the old, could they keep more of the 
spirit of youthful mirth, and have their 
play-hours in which to rest their minds 
and wearied hearts. Conversation may be 
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light and playful, and yet pure and sweet. 
The easy, half-meant words of our hours 
of relaxation are not the ‘idle words” 
that condemn us. Such are rather the 
weak, sophistical arguments by which we 
uphold ourselves in wrong. They are the 
words which weak minds throw out to save 
themselves from thinking. ‘‘Idle” as 
they are, they are yet weighty in their in- 
fluence upon them, and keep them in the 
“* outer darkness.” 

Some years ago we met in our walks an 
old man with whom we used to stop and 
talk. He could bear this testimony of him- 
self, ‘‘ I never told a lie.” Can our young 
friends be led always to use their tongues 
in the service of truth? 

The biographer of the Abbot Idur speaks 
of him as a man extremely devoted to the 
truth. ‘‘ He was never known to tell a 
lie, never known to speak ill of one, and 
never spake at all, but when necessity 
required.” He may be safely followed in 
the first two characteristics, if not in the 
last. 

Pambo, a servant, went to alearned man, 
and requested him to read to him from the 
Bible. He commenced at Psalm xxxix., 
‘“«T said I will take heed to my ways, that I 
offend not with my tongue.” ‘‘ Stop, 
stop!” said Pambo, ‘‘I will go away and 


“see if I can do that, and then come again 
’ for more.” Can our Sunday-school scholars 


do it? 


LESSON XXXYV. 
TRUE COURAGE. 


CHILDREN admire courage. Nor do they 
lose their admiration of it as they grow 
older. To be called a “coward” is a 
stigma upon a boy he finds it very hard to 
bear. But there is not a nice appreciation of 
courage. Only the lowest forms are recog- 
nized. 

Girls do not generally have their physical 
courage put to the test to the same extent 
as boys. But a true bravery is just as 
necessary to the one sex as to the other. It 
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sometimes requires more moral courage in , 
a girl to face the truth in the confession of 
a fault than it does in a boy, because she 
has a keener sense of shame. 

The first idea of courage seems to be to 
dare to do any thing. A child is solicited to 
go to a certain place. 
mother.” 


“*T will ask my 
Then comes the jeer, ‘‘ You do 
not dare to go without asking your mother !” 
This is too much for some weak children. 
They are roused to show that they dare do 
it without asking anybody. 

The soldier's courage, shown in_ his 
heroic daring \upon the field of battle, is 
easily recognized; but the courage of a 
woman in facing a pestilence, that she might 
minister unto the sick and dying, is less 
easily understood. 

The courage that will fight rather than 
be maligned is a little plainer in manifes- 
tation than the courage that will not fight, 
though conscious of strength, notwithstand- 
ing taunts, and jeers, and hootings. 

Discriminate between courage and fool- 
hardiness. The tower of the Unitarian 
church in Plymouth has a pinnacle upon 
each of its four corners. These pinnacles 
are about one hundred and twenty feet in 
height from the ground. When the church 
was about finished, four of the carpenters 
agreed to climb to the top of the pinnacles, 
and stand up, one on each pinnacle, just for 
fun. They did so: all but one of the four, 
He did not dare stand up. Was it a brave 
thing, or a foolhardy one, that these men 
did? 

A fire was raging ina city. <A dwelling- 
house was enveloped in flames. It was 
discovered that one child had not been res- 
cued. ‘* My child! my child!” exclaimed 
the stricken and almost crazed mother. A 
ladder was thrown up to the window of the 
room where the child was. The firemen 
tried to enter, but were driven back by the 
smoke and flame. ‘There was no hope for 
the child. A sailor came along. He heard 
the agonizing cries of the mother, and 
learned their cause. Quick as a flash he 
was up the ladder, and disappeared in the 
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window. ‘There was a breathless silence in 
the crowd below. Seconds seem minutes, 
almost hours! But there he is at the win- 
dow, the child in his arms. Now what a 
shout! Down he comes, and the child 
almost smothered with smoke, but still 
alive, is safe in its mother’s arms! And 
the ‘sailor? He waits not for thanks, 
dodges through the crowd, and his name 
never becomes associated with his daring 
deed. What was this? Why do we con- 
demn the daring of the carpenters and 
applaud that of the sailor? 

One day a boy was challenged to fight, by 
a boy a little smaller than himself. No: 
he would not accept the challenge. Such 
a laugh of derision as broke out from his 
companions would have maddened some 
boys. He took it all as cheerily as he 
could. He would not fight. Of course he 
was a coward every boy present thought. 

The next day they were all playing by 
the river side, and a little boy slipped from 
the bank and was carried along by the cur- 
rent. A prompt rescue was necessary to 
save him from drowning. Who rushed 
into the stream at his peril to rescue him? 
The boy who wanted to fight, of course! 
Here was just the opportunity to show his 
bravery! But, no; it was the boy who 
would not fight. Which was the courageous 
boy ? 

By examples of this sort, the children 
will learn in what way a true courage mani- 
fests itself. 

The moral courage of reformers may be 
brought out of philanthropists; the moral 
courage requisite to tell the truth what- 
ever may be the personal consequen- 
ces. Take the noble sentiment of Al- 
gernon Sidney: ‘‘ When God has brought 
me into a dilemma in which I must tell a lie 
or lose my life, he gives me a clear indica- 
tion of my duty, which is to prefer death to 
falsehood.” 

A true courage refuses to do the wrong, 
and dares to do the right. 

Under the Caption of ‘Moral Cour- 


age,” a merchant in New York has the 
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following posted in a conspicuous place in 
his store. Young men will find the differ- 
ent items worth studying. 


Have the courage to discharge a debt while you 
have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you 
do not need, however much your eyes may covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when it 
is necessary that you should do so, and hold your 
tongue when it is prudent you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a 
“seedy ”’ coat, even though you are in company 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, and thus 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you refuse 
to credit him. 

Haye the courage to tell a man why you will 
not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to cut the most agreeable 
acquaintance you have when you are convinced 
that he lacks principle; a friend should bear with 
a friend’s infirmities, but not with his vices. 

Have the courage to show your.respect for hon- 
esty, in whatever guise it appears; and your con- 
tempt for dishonesty and duplicity, by whomsoever 
exhibited, 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes until 
you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and propriety 
to fashion, in all things. 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seek for knowledge under, 
false pretences. 

Have the courage, in providing an entertainment 
for your friends, not to exceed your means. 

Have the courage to insure the property in your 
possession, and thereby pay your debts in full. 

Have the courage to obey your Maker at the 
risk of being ridiculed by man. 
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LESSON XXXI.— PERSEVERANCE. 
Sunday, August 3. 


[Christopher Columbus. 


Anniversary of the departure of the little fleet from Palos, Spain.] 


“ And let us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall reap if we faint 


not.’ — GALATIANS vi. 9. 


“ He holds no parley with unmanly fears; 
Where duty bids he confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Have you ever set out to make a little boat, or 
dress a doll, and given it up without finishing 2 
Do you sometimes turn away from your lessons 
and not learn them, because you find them hard ? 
Have you thought you would correct some bad 
habit, and, after a few days’ trial, given up? 
What do you think of this beginning things 
and not finishing them ? 
Ought you ever to begin to do a wrong thing? 
If, by mistake, you begin to do a wrong thing, 
when must you stop? 
The moment you know it is wrong. ] 
ave you heard or read any thing about Chris- 
topher Columbus ? 


What did he do? 

Did he find it easy to get the help he wished ? 

Should you think he would have got tired after 
trying five vears to get help? Ten years? 

How long did he keep trying? 

[Eighteen years. Then he was successful. ] 

Who assisted him ? 

[The good Spanish queen, Isabella. ] 

When did he start on his vovage ? 

[August 8, 1492. Just three hundred and 
eighty-one years ago to-day. ] 

Do you like him for not giving up? 

Do you think you have perseverance ? 

How will you try to get it, or to get more of it? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


What is perseverance ? 

[Severo is an old Latin word, meaning to stick 
rigidly. The per makes it more emphatic. Per- 
severance, therefore, is sticking very closely to 
whatever you undertake. ] 

Do you notice a difference in people in respect 
to this quality ? 

How is it with you? 

Have you thought what you will be when you 
are grown up? 

Are you impressed with a strong feeling in 
regrd to this? 

How can you become what you wish? 

Can you recall any instances of men who had 
been inspired in their youth to live for certain 
purposes ? 

How do people become great, —as artists, phil- 
osophers, reformers, preachers ? 

What desire did Columbus have ? 


[The desire to know the world.] 

What did this desire lead him to do? 

After he had read all that geographers and 
travellers told, and followed the courses of navi- 
gators, what did he long to do? 

[To strike out boldly across the unknown sea, 
and reach the rich regions of the east by sailing 
west. 

What difficulties did he encounter? , 

Did he stick resolutely to his purpose? 

Describe the departure from Palos. 

Why was that the most remarkable voyage 
ever undertaken ? 

All truly great success comes through what? 

Ought one to stop at difficulties ? . 

[‘‘ If aught obstruct thy course, yet stand not 

still; 
But wind about till thou hast topped the 
hill.’’] 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


_ _The nature of perseverance; an essential element of character; essential to worldly success; to 
intellectual attainments; to moral growth. The life of Columbus. 
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LESSON XXXII.— TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 
Sunday, August 10. 


“Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put 
all things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowl 
of the air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the 


seas.’’— PSALM Viii. 6-8. 


' “ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, - 


He made and 


loveth all.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Have you any pets among animals ? 

Do you take care of them yourself? 

Do you know how to take good care of them? 

How does a dog tell you that he likes you? 

What animals do you like best? 

Which animal do you think is most useful ? 

Why are animals called dumb ? 

Can you tell when a dog is hurt? 

Does a horse make any noise when he is hurt ? 

Does he get used more harshly by hard and 
thoughtless drivers on that account ? 

What must we remember in regard to all 
animals ? 


FOR OLDER 


What is meant by man’s having ‘‘ dominion ”’ ? 
How does he have this dominion, — through his 
superior strength, or what? 
How do you know that animals can suffer ? 
Has man’s dominion over them given him the 
right to make them suffer as much as he chooses ? 
Is it right to inflict unnecessary pain upon even 
the lowest orders of animals ? ; 
If we treat animals cruelly, what is the effect 
upon our own nature ? 
Why does Cowper say as fellows: — 
**T would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine 


sense, 


(That whether they can make it known or not, 
they do suffer from bad treatment.] 

How should all animals that serve us, or come 
under our care, be tre ited ? 

Are there any animals so troublesome or injuri- 
ous to us that we.are obliged to destroy them ? 

Is it right to torture even these ? 

[ They are not to blume for their nature. When 
we have to kill them, we should do it quickly. ] 

Have you ever been cruel to animals through. 
thoughtlessness ? 

Does God care for animals ? 

[Psalm exlvii. 9; Matt. vi. 26; x. 29.] 


SCHOLARS. 


Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm ’’? 
Why should men’study to know the nature of 
the animals that serve them? 
What service do these animals render ? 
Do men owe any thing to them in return? 
What do you think of killing animals for food ? 
Have noxious animals a right to exist ? 
When have we a right to destroy them ? 
Is it not foolish to have any anger or resent- 
ment towards an animal ? 
In what respects do you differ from animals? 
How should these differences, so much in your 
favor, influence your treatment of animals ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Animals: their relation to man; cruelties to which they are subject through overwork, neglect, 
and the cupidity of men; preparation for the market; modes of transit; of depriving of life; reforms 


needed; how to be brought about. 


LESSON XXXIII. — GIVING. 
Sunday, August 17. 


“T have showed you all things, how that so laboring you ought to support ‘the weak, 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give 


than to receive.” — ACTS xx. 35. 


“ Give, said they all, oh give, 
For our blessings come from heaven; 
And we fain would give, yes, would only live, 
To give as God has given.” 
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FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Is there any one so poor that he has nothing to 
give? 


* 
Is it not strange that giving makes us happy ? 
Is it not stranger that some people do not know 


Can you make anybody happy by giving love? | the happiness of giving ? 


By giving your help? 

By giving flowers, or fruit, or such things as 
you happen to have? 

Do you make little contributions in your class 
to help those in need ? 

Do you give your own money, or what you get 
from mother or father? 

Can you get the real good of giving, if you do 
not give your own money? 


Did Jesus vive? 

Was he too poor to give money ? 

What did he give? 

Are we, and 1s almost everybody, happier for 
what he gave? 

Do you ever think how happy he must be to 
know the good that has come from his giving? 

In what ways can you give happiness to those 
around you? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Can you think of any thing in nature that does 
not give? 

Does God give? 

Does he ever cease giving? 

What are his gifts ? 

What does he teach us that life consists in, — 
receiving and keeping, or getting and giving ? 

If you give to others the truth or knowledge 
you possess, have you any the less? 

Does not the giving make it more clearly and 
firmly yours ?, 


Does giving love exhaust your supply, or make 
it greater? 
' ae you give money, do you have it any the 
ess 

A man approaching the end of life said, ‘‘ What 
T have saved I have lost; what I have given away 
I possess.’” What did he mean? 

Do you see that the greatest receiving comes 
from a generous giving ? 

When can the giving habit best be formed ? 

How can you learn to become a true giver? 

> 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Giving, the law of life; methods of giving; individual charity; support of organizations; im- 


pulsive giving; systematic. 


LESSON XXXIV.— CONTROLLING THE TONGUE. 
Sunday, August 24. 


* Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul from troubles.” 
PROVERBS xxi. 23. 


“If your lips you would save from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
‘Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


Read the fourth chapter of James, or get some 
friend to read it to you. 

Do you think that it is the tongue itself that is 
so unruly and does such bad things ? 

If you put out vour finger and push over a vase 
is your finger to blame? 

What use do you mnke of your tongue ? 

Could you talk at all if you had no tongue? 

[You could make some sounds, but you could 
not utter words as now. | 

Is it because the tongue performs such an im- 
portant part in speech that it is spoken of as if it 
were the talker ? 


What do you think that controlling the tongue 
means ? 

Have words that you have spoken hastily some- 
times caused much trouble ? 

Have such words sometimes made others un- - 
happy? 

After words are spoken, can you get them back 
agnin? 

What sort of words should the tongue never 
utter ? 

Learn these words of the Psalmist: — 

“T will take heed to my ways, that I 
offend not with my tongue,’ 
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” FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 
If I say my pen writes the truth, what do I| Is a man’s speech in accordance with his char- 
mean ? acter ? 
If I say my tongue tells the truth, what do I (Matt. xii. 34, 35.) : 
_ mean? What does Jesus say in the next verse in regard 


Are the expressions literal or figurative ? to idle words ? 
How are the instruments used spoken of ? 
What does James say, chap. i. 26? 

What does bridling the tongue mean? 

What does he say, chap. iii. 2? 

Why does he lay so much stress upon not 
offending in word ? 


giving expression to them have? 

Does the indulgence in bad forms of speech 
make improvement in the character more and 
more difficult ? 

Is it better to think before you speak, or after? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The gift of speech; the instrument of human advancement; the evils that come upon society 
from its abuse; upon the individual; why the perfect control of the tongue marks the perfect man. 


LESSON XXXV.— TRUE COURAGE. 
Sunday, August 31. 


“ Wait on the Lord: be.of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart.’ 
PSALM xxvii. 14. 


* Awake, our souls; away, our fears, — 
Let every trembling thought be gone; 
Awake, and run the heavenly race, 
And put a cheerful courage on.” 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


If you have wrong feelings, what effect does - 


What things are you afraid of? 

What do you call one who does not fear danger ? 

Is it certain that a boy has courage because he 
talks bravely ? 

Need he fight to show that he has courage? 

Would he not often show more courage by not 
fighting ? 

Must a good soldier, or-a good fireman, have 
courage ? 


What sort. of dangers must they face ? 

Ought one to keep out of danger, if he can? 
Must one do dangerous things, if duty requires ? 
Have you known a boy to break a window, and 


then deny that he broke it ? 


Why did he tell the lie? 

Should you call him a brave boy ? 

What is the courage we must all try to get? 
[COURAGE ALWAYS TO DO RIGHT. ] 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


Some men rush into danger without any fear; 
what sort of courage have they ? 
[Physical courage. | 


Are you ever called upon to manifest moral 


courage ? 


Can you grow up into a true man or woman 


What examples of physical courage can you | without it? 


give? 


When does it require moral courage to speak 


Do not very timid persons sometimes expose | the truth ? 


themselves to danger, because it is their duty ? 
What sort of courage do they manifest ? 
{Moral courage. ] 
Can you give examples of moral courage ? 


When to avow your opinions? 
When to do righteous deeds ? 


Are you courageous enough to live to the truth 
come what will? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Characteristics of physical courage; of moral; the latter nerving to the utmost endurance 
through faithfulness to God; the need of every soul. 


